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THE GEORGE ROGERS CLARK PAPERS, 1771-1781 

Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, Volume 
VIII. Virginia Series, Volume III. Edited with notes by 
James Alton James. Springfield, Illinois, 1912. Pages clvii, 
715. 

Reviewed by O. M. Dickerson, Winona, Minn. 

Each additional volume of the Collections of the Illinois 
State Historical Library impresses one more strongly that a 
piece of work of great importance has been undertaken and is 
being executed in a most scholarly manner. The present volume 
maintains the high standard of the series. Like its predecessors, 
it is divided into two parts — an introduction and a set of docu- 
ments. 

The Introduction is almost a book in itself and comprises a 
narrative history of events in the west so far as they concern 
Clark and the American settlements. It is divided into sixteen 
logical sub-divisions with appropriate headings, such as: con- 
test for Indian alliance, Morgan vs. Hamilton, defense of the 
frontier, the struggle for Vincennes, plans to capture Detroit, 
finances and government, etc. Professor James has used in its 
preparation the primary and secondary material bearing on 
the field as a whole, so that he presents an account based upon 
more material than is any other history of the period. Natural- 
ly the earlier sections are founded largely upon standard second- 
ary authorities and make little pretense of contributing new 
information, as they are solely introductory to the general 
theme; but the later sections are of a very different character 
and show the results of painstaking work. The account here 
is drawn exclusively from original material and adds consider- 
ably to our knowledge of Clark's work after 1779. The sec- 
tions dealing with Spanish intrigue in the North West and the 
various attempts to capture Detroit are especially valuable, 
and are destined to become the leading authority in the field. 

Clark's conquest of the North West has attracted so much 
interest and has been so frequently described by careful his- 
torians that a later investigator could not hope to disclose facts 
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startlingly different from those in print. Professor James has, 
however, given us an account that is different from all the others 
both in what it tells and what it refrains from telling. What it 
lacks in rhetorical figures it makes up in solid facts and in 
accuracy, and while it confirms the main story of the older 
accounts it is likely to displace most of them. It is not only an 
excellent introduction to what follows, but is of sufficient in- 
trinsic worth to be published separately for the benefit of hun- 
dreds who will not care to handle it in the bulky volume of which 
it forms a part. 

The Papers themselves are the most important part of the 
volume. These have been collected from London, Seville, 
Richmond, Madison, Pittsburgh, Washington, the Canadian 
Archives, and various private sources, and have been printed 
with scrupulous care so as to retain the original text, punctua- 
tion, and spelling. Papers written in a foreign language have 
been carefully translated, and original and translation appear on 
the same page. Not all of them are new. Many of them have 
been printed before, some in the preceding volumes of the Vir- 
ginia Series. Nevertheless, it is worth while to have them all 
gathered together and printed in one collection, as it makes all of 
the papers equally accessible and gives opportunity for compari- 
sons such as did not exist before. 

All of the known letters and papers written by Clark are 
printed ; also numerous others written to or about him and which 
were " considered essential to the explanation of the work." 
The real test of the value of this piece of work probably lies in 
the judicious care with which these supplementary documents 
have been chosen. They serve their purpose admirably, and, 
with the Clark Papers proper, give a much more accurate idea 
of the conditions under which Clark had to work than could be 
had from any secondary account. 

The eastern speculator in western lands is in evidence through- 
out the volume. Even Clark and Governor Henry became 
"partners in taking up a body of land" just before the former 
started on his famous expedition (page 29). So even the prin- 
cipals in the great drama were looking after their own personal 
interests. 

The fame of Kentucky and Illinois horses is not recent, for 
we learn on page 77 that in December, 1778, Clark was commis- 
sioned by Governor Henry to secure for him some especially 
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valuable horses and mares and forward them to his excellency 
in Virginia. Rules for selection were given by Henry that may 
well become classic. 

The documents also throw side lights upon phases of the 
Revolution which are not generally understood, such as the 
use of paper money in the west, and the range of prices there 
and in the seaboard states. Even so far away as Kaskaskia, 
an attempt was made to withdraw from circulation issues of 
paper which had been called in by the home government 
(page 359). 

The rise in prices due to the excessive issues of paper comes 
out in various ways. An official report in 1779 states that the 
depreciation at the western forts, as measured in coin, varied 
from 3| to 30 to one. Evidently paper money continued to 
circulate in the west long after it had disappeared from circula- 
tion in the east, for in building the fort at Lexington common, 
labor cost fifty dollars a day; the use of a horse, twenty-five 
dollars a day; flooring, two dollars a square foot; and liquor 
for the men, one hundred dollars a quart. Prices in specie also 
show interesting variations, as: linen, six shillings a yard; 
coffee, ten pence a pound; white sugar, a shilling a pound; and 
chocolate, sixteen pence a pound. Carriage from Philadel- 
phia to Ft. Pitt was estimated to add about one hundred and 
fifty per cent to the cost of the goods. It is these concrete 
touches which bring home to us the difficulties Clark had to en- 
counter in fitting out his expeditions and how short of actual 
money he frequently was. 

The volume contains valuable short appendixes, a brief 
bibliography, a list of the documents included, and an index. 
Probably the most important thing in the appendix is the dis- 
cussion of the credibility of Clark's Memoir. Professor James 
concludes that it is more reliable than would appear from 
Roosevelt's severe criticism of it in Winning of the West, vol. 
II, and gives the evidence upon which he bases his conclusions. 
He does not attempt to prove that all of the Memoir is trust- 
worthy, but he does show that some portions are dependable. 

The index by Miss Doherty seems thoroughly workable, as it 
includes in its fifty-three pages, references to all persons, places, 
and events mentioned in the volume, and varying spellings of 
the same name are indicated. It is unfortunate that references 
to prices, money, labor, wages, and other items of importance 
to students of economic history have been omitted. 
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The volume as a whole is so well done that it leaves little 
room for adverse criticism. The reader wonders 3 little at the 
use of "forted" as a verb on page xxxiii, and why "draught" 
instead of the more common "draft" should appear in the 
heading on page 565. The volume should have a good set of 
maps showing the exact location of all places mentioned, 
and especially should the land claims and the villages of the 
various Indian tribes be indicated. It is hoped that such maps 
may be prepared for the volume that is to follow. 



